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CAN, WILL, MUST. 


AN, WILL, Must.—Three little words, but Fate writes all her 
formulas with them. JZ cam, is the raw material of life; 7 wdd, 
rough-hews this raw material; and J must, rounds it into career, 
consolidates it into character. Or, call them the three life-forces which 
correlate with one another, the caz transforming itself at first into will, 
and then, through will, to st. 

The can is small at best. ‘Can’t’ is in everybody’s dictionary. For 
the ablest, impossible to possible careers stand a hundred to one. And 
this limitation of power relieves from corresponding ranges of responsi- 
bility. Nevertheless, the caz is a very real amount in all of us. No one 
but can. Its elements are ‘power of body—health ; power of mind— 
sanity and faculty ; that power mixed of body and mind, which we call 
temperament ; and, besides all these, whatever favours circumstance may 
show us. These elements, our raw material, are hardly ours by earning ; 
they come, like birth and wedding gifts, from goodness not our own. But 
they are very ours: nobody but can. Some one career, at least, is open 
to the worst endowed, and probably several careers are open, all the 
powers within us combining well for fair success in them. Nobody but 
can. Hence the cowardice of suicide, and the cowardice of that spiritual 
suicide which does not dare the bullet or the bridge, but which almost 
as truly gives up life in giving up endeavour. Even when doing can be 
no more than bearing, what a hero’s caz is left to us in that! 

The w#7 rough-hews this raw material of life. Philosophy may 
doubt the will, and logic argue it away, but all the while and-all the same, 
nothing is more certain to our consciousness than the fact that we are 
more than clocks that go,—more by this, that we in some degree do 
choose our going. The willis real. Yet its avail is only to rough-hew the 
ends of life. Few become that which they first intend, still fewer 
reach their goal by the intended road. Even the ‘self-made’ men are 
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failures first and often, and great succeeders they who have the power to 
greatly fail and yet go on.. Blessed is the young man’s confidence that he 
can do that which he will, and be the thing he thinks: and pitiful the 
youth without enthusiasm. By those signs he is to conquer. Setter 
think too much than think too little of oneself, for the world is full of 
medicine for self-conceit. Better be a crank than a gone-out fire, at 
twenty-five. But the years, the years! They tell us each in turn that 
can is little, and the strongest 7 wz// weak. In telling that, however, they 
tell us too, in whispered thunder, that one’s 7 wd/, though weak, is all 
important, and that the will and not the cam, is in the deepest sense the 
man. The will is you. And so, to each and all, life’s lesson reads, ‘ Get 
your / w7// early, and train it endlessly!’ The special I will, of the thing 
we are to do in life, get that, and even more, the general 7 wdz//, which 
makes us what we are to be in life,—that larger will of manly courage and 
prompt energy and lasting purpose in everything we undertake. The 
question that determines mainly our career, and almost wholly our 
quantity and quality of being is, how much do we ¢vy. There was a 
regiment in the English army called the ‘ Die-Hards:’ the ‘ 7~y-Hards’ 
are the heroes in life’s battles. Not they who do things easily, but they 
who do things with difficulty ; and in the end these are the regiments 
‘who accomplish most. Jesus’ parable tells about ten talents, five, and 
one, but men differ even more in their amounts of w2// than their amount 
of can, and one’s individual success or failure is established more by his 
own amount of will, than his amount of can. The practical and great. 
consideration is not how much can I do, but how much will I do of what 
I can? 
Then gradually the further transformation follows : 7 cam has become 
I will, and now J will becomes / must. ‘Must’ is the third correlated 
force. ‘Must’ rounds and finishes and fixes fast what the will rough- 
hews. I speak not now of outward musts but inward, those which we 
grow within ourselves, and which are conglomerate of can and will. 
There is the great unconscious must of Habit,—our self-generated fate. 
‘Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit, and you reap a 
character; sow a character, and you reap a destiny,’ says some one. 
There is the lesser, half-conscious must of Reputation. We establish 
expectations of ourselves in others’ minds and feel obliged to live up to 
them. Such expectations become a part of our working force, a blessed 
helping power, and many a time have we been braced by them to be our 
better selves. And then there is the conscious must of Duty, by which 
the original / cam, passing through 7 w2//, becomes the grand J ought. 
That is the compulsion which lifts us, past our better, to our best,—lifts 
and holds us there, and still wakes dawns of an untried better in the skies 
above our heads. And now a marvel happens, which convinces that the 
moral, the most wd2d/-Zzke elements within us are still subject to a natural 
law. This must of Duty, at first so conscious, at first hardly obeyed with 
straining, becomes, by processes of obedience as unconscious as the 
mechanic skill in any working fingers ; the ideals made our reals, become 
in us organized instincts for the right ; the endeavouring virtue becomes 
compacted character, automatic and self-acting. And are we thereby 
‘clocks,’ at last and after all? We might be, if it were possible to halt for 
good at any place or moment of attainment. But above us break those 
dawns of untried ideals, yet to be made real,—and even that instructive 
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automatic virtue we seem to have gained, becomes again the field of 
very conscious, very painful trying, if ever by sin we violate its sanctity. 
And so it’s true, with Browning, that 
‘Life is just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe a man.’ 


And this is true, too, from Arthur Clough,— 


‘Ah the key of our life, that passes all wards, opens locks, 
Is not J well, but J must: I must, I must,—and I do it!’ 


And this is true: ‘The height of blessing comes when we take some 
hard Z must of Duty, against which task and wish we rebel, and turning 
it heartily into an 7 we//, then find it a perfectly possible Zcan. Where- 
ever this is done, in that place miracles begin,—as in the garden and the 
dark where once One said his, “ Not my will, but thine be done !”’ 

W. C. GANNETT. 


PICTURE TEACHING: 
NOTES ON 
“OUR SAVIOUR’S LIFE, BY HEINRICH HOFMANN, OF DRESDEN. 
1.—Bethlehem. 


Text: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
towards men.—Luke ii. 14. Read Luke ii. 1-20. 


HESE pictures’ do not all represent actual events, but religious truths 
expressed in poetic forms. They are parables in paintings. In the 
story in Lzke the angels appear and sing to the shepherds in the fields some 
distance from the manger at Bethlehem. In this picture the angels are 
represented as coming to sing their song before Mary and her babe. In 
any case, we have little reason to think that angels have human forms 
with wings growing out of their shoulders. The word ‘angel’ means 
‘messenger, and there is a beautiful Psalm which tells us that God 
makes the winds his messengers (Ps. civ. 4). And not only the winds 
but everything else on earth may be made a messenger or angel of God, 
declaring His will to the world. In this sense it is true that angels of God 
surrounded the cradle of Jesus and brought the message, ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men.’ 

The picture shows many different angels, all come to reverence and 
honour Jesus. So we of different ages and stations may try to be God’s 
messengers to those around us, helping them to reverence the teachings 
of Jesus and honour the life he lived. The older ones may try to make 
their words and deeds like sweet music, bringing out the harmonies of 
love and sympathy, and stilling all noise of angry quarrelling and selfish 
strife. The younger ones, like those kneeling at Mary’s feet, may do 
their very best to learn every good lesson brought before their notice, and 
may set an example of obedience and diligence. And even the very little 
ones, like the cherubs up among the clouds, may begin at once to honour 
their father and their mother and try to save them trouble and give them 
pleasure. 


1 These pictures can all be obtained at Essex Hall, separately, or in the Hofmann Album, 
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The lowly stable where Jesus is born shows us that we need not 
expect to find the best things always in the grandest houses. There are 
lessons we may learn in the lowliest homes ; and wherever there is a real 
Christian home God’s angels will come there and sing their message of 
peace and goodwill. 

Over the head of Mary may be seen a ring. This again is not a 
picture of something real, but a symbol by which the painter means to 
indicate her saintly character. It is said that all great men have had 
good mothers ; and we can well believe what a good and tender mother 
Mary always was ; and we may think how helpless in every case the 
little baby is, entirely dependent on the mother’s loving care. 

Here, then, we see Jesus a little helpless infant, beginning life just as 
we all begin it ; no one on earth knowing yet what a great and good man 
he would become. We may connect the picture with the thought of his 
birthday which we keep at Christmas. A little boy, seeing the picture, 
said ‘Ah, teacher, we can’t give Jesus a birthday present.’ But the 
teacher replied: ‘Yes, we can, for when Jesus grew up, he spoke much 
about the kind deeds we ought to do to one another, and especially to 
those in need, and said “Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 


2.—Infancy of Jesus. 
Text: ‘And he was subject unto them.—Luke i. 51. 


HE New Testament tells us next to nothing about the early childhood 

of Jesus ; and though there are some Apocryphal Gospels which tell 

us more (compare Gospel of the Infancy, chapters xiv.-xx.), we know that 

these stories are not true, and most of them are not at all beautiful. But 

we know a good deal about the kind of home which Jesus must have had, 

and how he would be brought up there, and would learn his lessons and be 

taught to be useful, and what we know on this subject is admirably told in 
Gannett’s Childhood of Jesus, Lesson vi., The Carpenter's Home. 

In the picture we may notice how all speaks of an outdoor life in a 
warm climate and thus illustrates the description just referred to. There 
are the doves cooing by their nest, Mary spinning the wool from which she 
will afterwards weave cloth for a garment. Beneath the steps is a hen 
gathering her brood under her wings (Zze xiii. 34), and here, too, is 
Joseph busy at his carpenter’s work. We hear but little about Joseph in 
the New Testament, and tradition says he died before Jesus began his 
public ministry. But there is one fact from which we can learn much. 
Jesus loved to speak of God as his Heavenly Father, and we may be sure 
there was something in Joseph’s character and way of treating his little 
boy which made Jesus feel in after life that it would help people to under- 
stand the love and goodness of God to speak of Him as their Father. 

In this picture Jesus has grown big enough to be useful. The ring 
behind his head is the painter’s symbol to show what a good boy he is 
becoming. There is also symbolism in the measuring rule he is carrying 
on his shoulder, for that, with its wooden cross-piece, takes the form of a 
little cross, and reminds us of the meaning which ‘bearing the cross’ was 
afterwards to have. 
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3.—In the Temple. 


Text: ‘And all that heard him were astonished at his understanding 
and answers’—Luke ii. 47. Read Luke ii. 40-52. For fuller comments 
on the whole incident compare Gannett’s Childhood of Jesus, Part IV. ; 
H. S. Solly’s ZLzfe of Jesus in Twenty Lessons, pp. 15-20. See also 
Carpenters Life tm Palestine, chaps. iv. and v. 


Sa picture shows Jesus a boy twelve years old, but taller and more 

developed than most English boys of that age, and considered old 
enough to undertake to keep all the requirements of the Jewish Religious 
Law. He had been taught the main principles of this Law in his home 
and in the village synagogue at Nazareth ; but he would be told there, 
and he would read for himself, many things which he could not fully 
understand ; and he would look forward to this first visit to Jerusalem as 
a grand opportunity for consulting the chief religious authorities of his 
nation. There he would see the learned Scribes who lived at Jerusalem, 
many of the Pharisees who were so strict in keeping this Law, and the 
Priests who carried out its ritual. Probably, during the Festival, these 
men were too busy to attend to him, but when the crowds began to 
depart he found his opportunity ; and, thinking his parents would know 
that he was in the Temple, he eagerly engaged in a discussion with a 
number of these learned teachers. 

We are not told what they discussed, but we know what was the 
religion of the Scribes and Pharisees, and how Jesus afterwards taught a 
religion so much opposed to theirs that they sought to kill him, and 
succeeded in getting him put to death ; and we can believe that already 
his young heart was beginning to feel the opposition between his own 
religion of love and trust in a Heavenly Father and the Scribes’ religion 
of rules and ceremonies. The picture tells us of a discussion on points 
which might thus be raised. On the right is seated a priest, who is also 
a Sadducee. His back is turned toward us, but we can just catch 
the heavy sensual expression of his countenance ; he has no belief in any 
future life ; he thinks little of pleasing God by doing good and being kind 
in this life ; all his religious interest lies in such offerings to God as the 
killing of animals, and burning parts of their bodies on the Great Altar, for 
a sacrifice to atone for sin ; and he already feels insulted by the audacity 
of this boy. Beside him sits another older priest, of much finer type 
of countenance ; he is not satisfied with his religion of burnt-offerings, 
and he is wondering whether, after all, there may not be something true 
in what the boy is saying. The man standing with a book open upon the 
desk is a type of the Scribe, who was often a Pharisee. He tries to ~ 
please God by the most minute observance of religious rules. He is the 
sort of man who would be most particular about keeping the Sabbath 
day, and would be troubled by the question whether he might or might 
not eat an egg which a hen had laid on the Sabbath ; but so little real 
religion has he that he would not scruple to plot against a man’s life on 
the Sabbath. Both he and the man beside him are inclined to be amused 
rather than impressed by what Jesus is saying ; but, seated in front of the 
pillar, is another teacher who is taking it all most earnestly. Every 
face deserves careful study. 

H. SHAEN SOLLY. 
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HE comparison and study of the parables as a whole yield some 
noteworthy results. 

(1) The historical position assigned to them in the ministry of Jesus 
seems unnatural. According to the Gospels they belong chiefly to three 
definite periods of that ministry, and do not exhibit his every day method 
of imparting instruction. Here and there they are arranged in groups, as 
if a long series of them were given on special occasions, while during 
long intervals they were quite absent from his teaching. One is therefore 
driven to the conclusion that the historical sequence has often been dis- 
regarded, and some other principle has led to the present arrangement of 
the parables in the Gospels. The statement (JZa/¢. xii. 34) that ‘ without 
a parable spake he not unto them,’ seems to point to a general practice, 
and not to an exceptional resort to this method. The context, therefore, 
is not always a trustworthy guide as to the history or occasion of a 
parable. 

(2) The evangelists state that some (e.g. the Hidden Treasure, the 
Pearl of Great Price, the Unmerciful Servant, the Labourers in the 
Vineyard, and the Talents) were given privately to the disciples. This 
may have been owing to the special needs of some of the disciples, but 
there is no reason apparent for assuming that these same parables were 
deliberately and intentionally kept back from the people. An analysis of 
their contents will disclose no ground for secrecy: there is nothing in 
their teaching that might not have been imparted to every one, whether 
inside or outside the circle of the disciples. While therefore they may 
have been given in the first instance to the twelve, it is very probable that 
they were afterwards repeated to the multitude on appropriate occasions. 
Mark (iv. 33) tells us that ‘with many such parables spake he the word 
unto them, as they were able to hear it.’ 

(3) Several of the parables have been handed down to us in pairs. 
Such are the following :— 


The Mustard Seed, The Leaven. 

The Hidden Treasure, The Pearl of Great Price. 
The Talents in Trust, The Pounds in Trust. 

The Great Banquet, The Marriage Feast 

The Importunate Friend, The Unjust Judge. 

The Tares, The Fishing Net. 

The Unjust Steward, The Rich Man and Lazarus. 


To these may be added the following trio:—The Lost Sheep, The 
Lost Coin, The Lost Son. 

Now in all these cases the second parable is not a mere duplicate of 
the first, but there is a change of figure, and the leading thought is 
broadened or heightened by it. The parable of the Mustard Seed relates 
to the outward growth of the ‘kingdom of heaven’: while that of the 
Leaven reminds us of its quiet yet pervasive influence within. Here one is 
the complement of the other. 

In the next pair, the second parable shows a considerable advance 
upon the first. The Hidden Treasure is but a poor picture (morally) by 
the side of its companion. In the Pearl of Great Price, the merchant is 
intelligent, ambitious, enterprising, and his efforts are guided by a 
definite purpose. His appreciation of the priceless gem is that of a 
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connoisseur, and what he parts with in order to obtain it are already 
gems of considerable value. The merchant’s ‘find’ was the result of a 
definite search, directed by intelligence to that end; and therefore differs 
greatly from the accidental discovery made by the treasure-finder. 

The next pair, the Talents and the Pounds (as well as the Great 
Banquet, and the Marriage Feast), while having much in common, yet 
differ greatly both in the details of the imagery employed and in their 
moral lessons. 

In the Unjust Judge and the Importunate Friend, the pictures indeed 
differ, but the doctrine of both is identical, namely, the all-conquering 
might of persistent prayer. They both give an extremely low view of the 
character of God. As aman unwilling to be disturbed at night, or as a 
judge who has no regard for the strict justice of a cause before him, God 
may be at times unwilling to hear our cry, however great our need or 
deep our sorrow. This reluctance on his part to help is to be overcome 
by the shameless importunity of his suppliants, for (it is implied) prayer 
can compel God to aid, even against his own wish to do so. 

The parable of the Tares among the Wheat may be paired off with 
that of the Fishing Net, not because of the imagery—which is totally 
dissimilar—but because one leading thought is common to both, namely, 
the severance of the bad from the good and their final destruction. 

The two parables of the Unjust Steward and the Rich Man in Hades, 
though very dissimilar in other respects, have this in common that they 
both betray the Ebionite tendency of the circle in which they originated. 
The writer seems quite to approve of the steward’s conduct, for after all, 
it was only the ‘mammon of unrighteousness’ that he handled unjustly ; 
had he treated ‘true riches’ so, the tale would have been differently told. 
In the companion parable the rich man’s only crime is the fact of his 
being rich, while Lazarus’s only merit is his extreme poverty. Thus both 
parables agree in their depreciation of wealth and their exaltation of 
poverty, however much they may disagree in other respects. 

In the three parables recorded in Lue xv. the thought gradually rises, 
reaching its fulness and completeness in the vivid picture of the Lost Son. 
The leading thought in all three is the same, but the imagery differs, so 
as to exhibit a different, yet connected, phase of the one idea. In the 
first picture what is lost is only one out of a hundred sheep ; but in the 
next the loss is much greater, being that of one coin out of only ten; 
while in the last the loss is much more serious, for it is not property 
which may easily be regained, but a much loved son; it is not one out of 
many, but one out of only two. The moral element also differs: the 
sheep strays from thoughtlessness; the coin is unconscious of its condition 
and its loss is due to some one else’s neglect; but the son is wilful and is 
responsible both for his wilfulness, and for the sin and degradation into 
which it led him. The sheep was unfortunate; to the son’s misfortune 
there was added the element of conscious guilt. 

(4) The parables of the New Testament (about thirty in number) are 
generally supposed to have been all delivered by Jesus. When, however, 
we come to consider the nature of his undoubted teachings in other 
passages of the Gospels, as well as the character of the religious ideas of 
his age, and that of the next few generations, we are led to the conclusion 
that some of the parables, as we now have them, belong not to the age of 
Jesus but to a later period in the history of the Church. He may have 
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originally given them in some simpler form; but, in their present form 
(and it is only in their present form that we have to do with them), they 
reflect doctrines which gained an entrance into the Church after his death. 
For this reason, in the accompanying list, the parables are divided into 
two distinct classes:—The Parables probably spoken by Jesus, and 
the Parables attributed to Jesus. Those relegated to the second class 
must be due either to a purely Jewish source, or else have been the work 
of Jewish converts in the early Church. Especially is this true of the 
Messianic parables, viz.: the Tares, the Drag Net, the Marriage Feast, 
the Pounds in Trust, and the Ten Virgins. If these are compared, it 
will be found that they have many ideas in common, due to the national 
expectations of that period. The chief point is the severance between the 
righteous and the wicked which, it was thought, would take place in that 
generation. 

The evangelists evidently regard Jesus as the expected Messiah: 

He is the Sower of the good seed, the King’s son for whom the Marriage 
festivities are held, the Heir who was murdered by the-wicked husband- 
men, the Bridegroom whom the Ten Virgins went out to meet, and the 
Nobleman who went to a far country to be appointed to his kingdom. 
These Messianic parables may be regarded as pictorial illustrations of the 
ideas that came to be attached to the words of John:—‘ He that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear ; he 
shall baptize you with a holy spirit and with fire, whose [winnowing] 
fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his floor and gather his 
wheat into the garner; but 4e will burn up the chaff with unguenchable 
jire, 
(5) The Jewish literature of that period will give us some idea of the 
prevailing Messianic expectation. The evangelists accepted some of these 
current views and transferred them to the person and work of Jesus. In 
doing this they made one important change. The books treating of the 
subject spoke of a definite and final severance between two classes of 
men, to be followed by rewarding one class and punishing the other. 
But there is not a general agreement as to these two classes. Some of 
the books make them to consist of Jews on the one side, and Gentiles on 
the other. Others, however, take higher ground, and base the difference 
of treatment on the difference of moral character; so that with them the 
righteous are separated from the wicked. In the gospels it is all made to 
depend upon a man’s relation to Jesus the Messiah. The qualification of 
race, or of moral character, has been superseded, and now all who are 
obedient to the Messiah are recognised as good and worthy of honour, 
while those who reject his claims are wicked and therefore cast into the 
outer darkness. In the Messianic parables those who are rejected and 
punished are no longer the nation’s foes, but the foes of the Messiah 
who had been sent to rule over them. A few brief extracts from the 
Jewish literature of that period may throw some light on these special 
parables. 

The Targum, or paraphrase of the prophets, by Jonathan ben Uzziel, 
says that the Messiah ‘shall execute a terrible vengeance on the 
enemies of his people, like a fiery flying serpent. By him shall the 
nations be broken in pieces.’ 

According to the Psalms of Solomon: ‘A King, a son of David, shall 
be girded with strength to bruise unjust rulers, to cleanse Jerusalem, to 
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remove sinners, to gather together the just from all the places in which 
they have been scattered. He shall shake the earth with his word, and 
bless his people, and the Gentiles shall serve him,’ 

From the Sibylline Oracles we’ learn: ‘God will send from the 
sun a King who shall cause every land to cease from evil war, slaying 
some, and fulfilling a faithful covenant with others...... But again 
the kings of the Gentiles with gathered might shall assail this land, 
bringing fate upon themselves: for they shall wish to ravage the fold of 
the mighty God and to destroy the noblest men. But swords of fire 
shall come from heaven, and on earth great flames shall come, and every 
soul of man and every sea shall shudder before the face of the Immortal, 
Be es and there shall be wailing and crying over the boundless earth as 
men perish.’ 


The Book of Enoch tells us that this ‘Son of Man..... shall 
break in pieces the teeth of sinners. And he shall hurl the kings from 
their thrones and their kingdoms, ..... and they shall be driven from 


the dwellings of the assembly of his church and of the faithful.’ 

The Fourth Book of Esdras shows in ch. vi. intense Jewish bigotry, as 
well as animosity towards the Gentiles. In x1., xii., and xiii., it depicts the 
vengeance which the Messiah, as a roaring lion, will execute on the 
nation’s foes. 

The extracts given above will be sufficient to show at least one side of 
the Messianic expectation. These works, doubtless, influenced to some 
extent the special character of these parables. The evangelists having 
caught the prevailing ideas, modified and adapted them to their own 
conception of Jesus, the Messiah, as the fulfiller of both Jewish and 
Christian expectations. 


Parables of Jesus. 


Matthew. Mark. Luke. 
(1) The Two Builders ..*.~.-. . vil. 24-27 vl. 47-49. 
(2) The Sower . : ues Sabhezet: iv. I-9 vill. 4-8. 
(3) The Fruit-bearing Earth . . iv. 26-29 
(athe Mustard: Seedin >. 0... Xili. 31, 32u1v. 30-32 xill. 18, 19. 
(Ge the Leavene. © Be esate Seubeccye Xili. 20, 21. 
(6) The Hidden Treasure . . . xiii, 44 
(7) The’ Pearl of Great Price. . : ‘xiti. 45, 46 
(8) The Merciful Samaritan. . . X. 30-35. 
(9) The Fig-Tree . . oie eke xill. 6-9. 
IO) Ese EOSENSHEEpIy 5) og fice  AXVIIT. 12-14 XV. 3-7. 
(ine meOst.COimnee . vies. ter as xv. 8-10. 
(12) The Lost Son . Xv. II-32. 
(13) The Pharisee and the Publican XVIll. 9-14. 
(14) The Unmerciful Servant. . XVill. 23-35 
(15) The Labourers in the Vineyard Xx. I-16 
(16) The Talents in Trust. . . XXV. 14-33 
(7 \r Tie RIGHEMOONLR Ts so. Tne X11. 16-21. 
(isyebhevworsOuS 5. 5. 6) «9 e «) XX1.:28-32 


(19) ‘The Two' Debtors... 45. .), Vil. 41-43. 
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Parables attributed to Jesus. 


Matthew. Mark. Luke. 

(1) The Importunate Friend. . . xi. 5-8 

(2) fhe Great Banquet. . « .. » XIV. 16-24. 
(3) The UnjustSteward . .. . xvi. 1-8, 
(esl nerRicha Mang. sg tegen oe XVj. 19-31. 
CS) he sUM usta) Udo 6 ean wes ane xvill. 1-8. 
(6) The Tares in the Wheat. . . xiii. 24-30 

(7) The Drag" Nets... twee XII A750 

(8) The Wicked Vinedressers . . xxi. 33-41 Xil. 1-9 xx. 9-16. 
(9) The Royal Marriage Feast . . xxii. I-14 

(10) The Ten Virgins. . (ins XXVS ToS 

(11)-The Pounds.in Trust . ... . XIX. I-27. 


NoTe.—The following ten Parables are peculiar to Ma/thew :—The 
Tares, the Hidden Treasure, the Pearl of Great Price, the Drag Net, the 
Unmerciful Servant, the Labourers in the Vineyard, the Two Sons, 
Marriage of the King’s Son, the Ten Virgins, and the Talents. dark :— 
The Seed growing secretly. we, the following twelve Parables:— The 
Two Debtors, the Good Samaritan, the Importunate Friend, the Rich 
Fool, the Barren Fig-tree, the Lost Piece of Silver, the Prodigal Son, the 
Unjust Steward, Dives and-Lazarus, the Unjust Judge, the Pharisee and 
the Publican, and the Ten Pieces of Money. EO AS REED: 


HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 
VIII.—TEACHING BY QUESTIONING. 


N previous papers I have dealt almost exclusively with the art of hand- 

ling children as distinguished from the art of handling knowledge. 

In the present paper I come to the region where the two arts are more 
closely blended. 

Mr. J. G. Fitch, in his excellent address on ‘ Questioning,”! says: ‘It 
is a subject of great importance to all of you who desire to become good 
_ teachers ; for, in truth, the success and efficiency of our teaching depends 
more upon the skill and judgment with which we put questions, than on 
any other single circumstance. It is very possible for a teacher in a 
Sunday school to be fluent in speech, earnest in manner, happy in his 
choice of illustration, and to be a very inefficient teacher nevertheless. 
We are often apt to think it enough if we dedzver a good lesson, and to 
forget that, after all, its value depends upon the degree in which it is 
really received and appropriated by the children. Now in order to secure 
that what we teach shall really enter their minds, and be duly fixed and 
comprehended there, it is above all things necessary that we should 
be able to use effectively the important instrument of instruction to which 
our attention is now to be drawn.’ 

My own experience confirms this high estimate of questioning as part 
of the art of handling knowledge; but the same experience warns me that 


1 In ‘The Art of Teaching in a Sunday School’ (London: Sunday School Union), from which 
all the quotations in this article,are taken, including the Platonic dialogue 
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unless questioning be studied and understood as part of the art of hand- 
ling children also, it leads to failure and disaster. In the hands of skilful 
teachers it is invaluable not only as a means of instruction but even as an 
aid to discipline ; but in the hands of those for whom chiefly I write— 
those who feel that as yet they have no great skill and who find teaching 
difficult—it is apt, unless they are on their guard, to hinder both discipline 
and instruction together. 

Readers of ‘ Out of the Hurly Burly’ will remember a chapter entitled, 
I think, ‘An Educational Experiment,’ which is not only amusing but 
also has a moral. A worthy schoolmaster, desiring to make ancient 
history more real and interesting to his boys, begins by dividing them 
into two sections to represent the Roman and Carthaginian armies. 
Generals are appointed to assume the characters of Scipio and 
Hannibal and to exchange suitable patriotic speeches. By such mild 
impersonation the sentiment and action of the great Punic war is to be 
made more vivid than any books or mere descriptions could make it. What 
a praiseworthy purpose! What an excellent idea !—if only the boys had 
carried it out discreetly, or if only the scholastic reins had been strong 
enough to hold them. But the plan was taken too seriously—or not seriously 
enough—and the mimic warfare was turned into a wild scrimmage, 
- which included a barring out of the pedagogue himself, and sufficed 
to bring him back to less adventurous methods of education. There 
is some analogy between this and the occasional result of questioning. 
For reasons to be dwelt upon presently, it is an excellent thing to get 
children to state their knowledge or shape their ideas in their own words; 
but they are apt (some of them, at least) to become too fond of doing 
this—so much so that, if a teacher is weak and has not firm control, 
he becomes the victim of constant interruptions and is drawn into endless 
irrelevant digressions. The children become ungovernable chatterers, 
and real teaching is replaced by desultory and disorderly conversation. 

Hence, though I attach very great importance to questioning and 
wish to dwell upon its uses, I would first offer one or two suggestions 
designed to obviate its dangers. 

(a) As a rule, allow only one scholar to speak at a time. 

The temptations to a Jaxer habit are strong, but should be steadfastly 
resisted. Sometimes it zs well to ask a question to be answered 
immediately by the whole class. But this is expedient only when the 
answer is a short one and can be understood though multiplied by many 
voices, or, if the answer is not likely to be given by more than one or two. 
Generally, it is best to ask a particular scholar by name, or to allow any 
number to hold up their hands and then choose one. Indiscriminate 
answering is apt to bring about confusion and disorder. 

(0) Check trregular, trrelevant or foolish answering at once. 

The essential point is that the teacher keep the answering well within 
his control ; and, for this purpose, he should be prompt with his checks 
upon looseness. And these are obvious and easy of application. 
Children so much like the liveliness and brightness which questioning 
brings into a lesson, that to be deprived of it is itself a penalty. Any 
child, then, who wz/7 answer when not called upon, should be told that 
for a time no question will be put to him.; and any further attempt on 
his part to take a question without permission should be met with 
removal to some place beyond hearing. Persistent disobedience, even in 
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small matters, is always a serious offence. If many members of a class 
disregard the rule about answering, all questioning should cease for 
a while. : 

As regards irrelevant and foolish answering, some teachers are far too 
indulgent, seeming to think that it is well to let children talk, whatever 
they may say. But talking for the sake of talking engenders conceit,’ 
wastes time and destroys the effect of the lesson. It is, moreover, a very 
catching disease. Scholars generally and rightly resent manifestations of 
self-importance on the part of any of their number ; but, if encouraged 
to attend with an air of interest to the wordy meanderings of a classmate, 
they soon learn the trick themselves. 

I do not by any means wish to imply that questioning in a Sunday 
school should be of a cut-and-dried sort, and should never be allowed to 
develop into free conversation. On the contrary, I think that a class may 
be a splendid field for training children in those habits which all con- 
versation, and especially discussion, among many people requires, namely, 
simplicity and directness and consequent brevity of speech, a single- 
minded regard for the elucidation of the subject in hand, a proper respect 
for any limitations which that end imposes upon the individual. I think 
children might learn a great deal, if they could be made to realise that 
any general talk in class must be regulated at least as strictly as the 
talk of men in public meetings or in Parliament ; and that is why I insist 
that the teacher should be as firm as Mr. Chairman or Mr. Speaker. 

Let us now consider the art of questioning from the point of view 
of its objects. These objects are three. 

1.—To find out where to begin instruction and how to carry it on. 

2.—To draw out latent ideas and cultivate the powers of thought. 

3.—To test the results of instruction. 

We will take these in order. 

(1) Yo find out where to begin instruction and how to carry tt on. 

It is the first duty of anyone who undertakes, for however short a time, 
the training of a mind, to ascertain that mind’s condition. And yet 
how often is the duty neglected. If a builder is called to work at a half- 
finished house, he can do nothing until he knows what the plan of the 
house is, and what stage has been reached. And similarly, when you 
come to a class of children to teach them, you should first try to find out 
how much they know and what their powers of thought are. Of course, 
in the case of the teacher this preliminary step is much more difficult than 
in that of the builder. The builder can get accurate and. complete 
information almost at a glance, whereas the teacher requires time to get 
even partial knowledge. But, alike in both instances, success will depend 
upon clearness of perception as to the right point of departure and truth 
of judgment as to the best mode of developing the work already begun. 
How obvious! And yet how often do teachers try to put on the roof 
before the foundations are ready, or attempt to fix an ornamental frieze 
before the walls are up! Questioning is the great safeguard against such 
mistakes, and to illustrate its value for both teacher and taught I cannot 
do better than give an instance of its effectiveness in the hands of the first 
great master of the Art, Socrates. The philosopher, being taunted by 
Meno with the charge that his favourite occupation of shewing people 
their ignorance had nothing but a negative and useless result, calls to 
him Meno’s attendant, a young slave-boy, and questions him as follows ;— 
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“My boy, do you know what figure this is?’ (Drawing a square upon 
the ground.) 

“Oh, yes. It is a square.’ 

‘What do you notice about these lines?’ (Tracing them.) 

‘That all four are equal.’ 

‘Could there be another space like this, only larger or less?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Suppose this line (pointing to one of the sides) is two feet long, how 
many feet will there be in the whole?’ 

‘Twice two.’ 

‘How many is that?’ 

‘Four.’ 

‘Will it be possible to have another space twice this size?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How many square feet will it contain?’ 

‘Hight.’ 

‘Then how long should the side of such a space be?’ 

‘It is plain, Socrates, that it will be double the length.’ 

‘You see, Meno, that I teach this boy nothing, I only question him. 
And now he thinks he knows the right answer to my question ; but does 
he really know?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Meno. 

‘Let us return to him again.’ 

‘My boy, you say that from a line of four feet long, there will be pro- 
duced a space of eight square feet : is it so?’ 

‘Yes, Socrates, I think so.’ 

‘Let us try, then.’ (He prolongs the line to double the length.) 

‘Is this the line you mean ?’ 

‘Certainly.’ (He completes-the square.) 

‘How large is become the whole space ?’ 

‘Why, it is four times as large.’ 

‘How many square feet does it contain?’ 

‘Sixteen.’ 

‘How many ought the double square to contain ?’ 

‘Eight.’ 

After a few more questions, the lad suggests that the line should be 
three feet long, since four feet are too much. 

‘Tf, then, it be three feet, we will add the half of the first line to it, shall we?’ 

‘Yes.’ (He draws the whole square on a line of three feet.) 

‘Now, if the first square we drew contained twice two feet, and the 
second four times four feet, how many does the last contain?’ 

‘Three times three, Socrates.’ 

‘And how many ought it to contain ?’ 

‘Only eight, or one less than nine.’ 

‘Well, now, since this is not the line on which to draw the square we 
wanted, tell me how long it should be.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I do not know.’ 

‘Now observe, Meno, what has happened to this boy. You see he 
did not know at first, neither does he yet know. But he then answered 
boldly, because he fancied he knew. Now he is quite at a loss; and 
though he is still as ignorant as before, he does not think he knows,’ 

Meno replies, ‘ What you say is quite true, Socrates,’ _ 
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‘Is he not, then, in a better state now in respect to the matter of 
which he is ignorant ?’ 

‘Most assuredly he is.’ 

‘In causing him to be thus ata loss, and in benumbing him likea 
torpedo, have we done him any harm?’ 

‘None, certainly.’ 

“We have at least made some progress towards finding out his true 
position. For now, knowing nothing, he is more likely to inquire and 
search for himself.’ 

The moral of this passage is equally important for teachers and 
scholars. The discovery of ignorance is the first step to knowledge, and 
questioning is the great instrument of such discovery. 

(2) To draw out latent ideas and cultivate the powers of thought. 

With a view to this use of questioning, Mr. Fitch has laid down the 
rule: ‘Never tell a child what you can make him tell you’; and there 
could be no advice more wise. Most children have seen many things 
which they imperfectly realise and understand ; they have much informa- 
tion which they cannot use to the best advantage, because they do not 
grasp the relation of one fact to another and cannot draw practical con- 
clusions ; they have had many flashes of true thought, of which they have 
not known the importance, or in which they have felt insufficient con- 
fidence. Wise questioning may enable a child to bring into clear order 
and bold relief a mass of such confused ideas and shapeless knowledge; 
and, of course, a conclusion reached or a fact made more vivid by an 
effort from within the child’s mind will make more impression than any 
mere exposition from a teacher, however excellent. 

(3) To test the results of instruction. 

The foregoing principles render this testing an obvious necessity, 
but it is not always easy to remember how great the necessity is. The 
tendency of the teacher is to forget how slowly most children assimilate 
knowledge, and to measure the value and effect of a lesson by his own 
tastes and capacities. So strong is this tendency, that Mr. Fitch’s anti- 
dote is not too strong, ‘ Vever give a piece of tnformation without asking 
jor it again” The teacher who acts upon this advice will at first be 


‘surprised to find how much of his instruction has apparently not even 


been heard, and how much more has not been clearly understood or well 
remembered ; and he will find it just as necessary and profitable con- 
stantly to inquire what the children have learnt from his teachings, as to 
inquire what they knew before he commenced. 


From all this it is evident that, provided order is maintained, question- 
ing is a great gain every way. I might have laid much more stress upon 
its use as a means of keeping the attention of scholars: but I will only 
add a word to teachers who are conscious that for some reason their 
elaborate preparation of lessons hardly pays—that the delivery of them 
is exhausting, and yet the scholars do not appreciate them or seem to get 
much benefit from them. I would not say a word to discourage the most 
careful preparation, but I would ask whether more questioning and less 
exposition would not be good for both scholars and teachers; whether it 
would not be better to offer less knowledge and excite more thought, and 
whether questioning, while doing this, would not also, by dividing the 
labour of the lesson, give the teacher much-needed rest, and enable him 
better to maintain brightness and vigour of manner? HENRY RAWLINGS, 
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SCENES FROM THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST. 


The Sabbatarians. 


[Read Matthew xii. 1-13]. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


(z4.) The Jewish Sabbath—Based on the fourth commandment, of 
which two versions are given (Deu?. v.15, Hxodus xx.11). Note the two 
different reasons given for the observance of the Sabbath: (1) the 
deliverance of the Jews from Egyptian bondage ; and (2) to commemorate 
the six-days’ creation, and the resting of God on the seventh. Neither 
reasons apply to us, for we were never slaves in Egypt, and we know 
now that the world was not made in six days. Observe, however, in 
..-both cases it is the idea of vest which is prominent. But this beautiful 
idea came to be pushed to absurd lengths. Hedged about with so many 
restrictions, the Sabbath became a burden and a cruelty. No work of 
any kind permitted—no fire lighted, no food cooked, all business stopped. 
Most minute rules laid down to secure abstinence from work. It was for- 
bidden to walk in the press, because that was a kind of threshing. A 
tailor might not go out with his needie on Friday afternoon, for fear the 
Sabbath day should come before he returned, and he should be guilty of 
carrying the needle. Among the questions in dispute were these :— 
whether a cripple might go out with his wooden leg (did he carry his leg, 
or did his leg carry him?); whether an egg laid on Saturday might be 
eaten ; whether a sheep fallen into a ditch on the Sabbath day might be 
lifted out, or whether it must not be left there, and food and water carried 
to it. Some of these regulations were full of inhumanity—such as that 
which forbade all medical applications, poultices, etc., to the ‘body. 
Keeping the Sabbath was made of greater importance than kindness and 
humanity. 

(2.) The Christian Sunday.—Our Sunday not the Jewish Sabbath at 
all. That was the seventh day of the week, and Sunday is the first. No 
Christians keep the fourth commandment, except the Seventh-day Baptists. 
. -It is said that the Apostles or the Fathers of the Church transferred the 
Jewish Sabbath to the first day of the week. But that is merely a guess, 
not a scrap of record. The first day of the week was kept as a holiday 
by the early Christians to commemorate the Resurrection of Jesus, but 
for a long time they kept side by side with this the Jewish Sabbath. But 
the apostles clearly did not believe the fourth commandment was to be 
for ever binding. They saw that rules about days, and months, and 
ceremonies, and seasons could not possibly be of a permanent nature, 
because the circumstances of one age, nation, place, and time differ from 
another. They boldly said that as far as the letter was concerned, the old 
Jewish Sabbath had passed away, and they regarded all attempts to 
fasten this old duty on the children of the new time as a superstition 
(Romans xiv. 5-6, Gal. iv. 10-11, Cod. il. 16-17). But as time went on the 
old Sabbatarian feeling—-the feeling that one day was really more sacred 
than another—crept back again. In Luther’s time men were making 
Sunday a burden like the old Jewish Sabbath, and so the great Reformer 
said, ‘If anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake, if any- 
where anyone sets up its observance on a Jewish foundation, then I order 
you to work on it, to ride on it, to feast on it, to do anything to remove 
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this encroachment on Christian Liberty.’ Of course, Luther over-states 
his case, because it had been understated. The extreme of Sabbatarianism 
was reached about three hundred years ago, in the days of the Puritans, 
who, shocked by the riotings throughout England on Sunday, rushed to 
the other extreme, and made Sunday a burden and cruelty again. It was 
a sin to wash a dish, or cook a dinner, or to take a long walk, or ring 
more than one bell to call people to Church, and the Pilgrim Fathers 
when they settled in America forbade bed-making, room-sweeping, and 
even said that ‘no woman should kiss her child on the Sabbath day.’ 
Happily this stern method of keeping Sunday is passing away, and we 
live in a freer and more joyous time. 


Explanatory. 


Ver. 1. Plucking the corn in another man’s field was expressly per- 
mitted in the law (Dewz?. xxiii. 25). 

Ver. 2. ‘Not lawful,-—a Pharisee rule and not one of the provisions 
of the law. These Pharisaic rules about Sabbath observance were thirty- 
nine in number. 

Ver. 3-4. (z Sam. xxi. 1-7). ‘Shewbread,’—/?z., ‘Bread of Setting- 
forth,’ z.2., bread that was skewm, or set forth on the altar as a thank- 
offering. Twelve new cakes were placed in two piles every Sabbath on 
the ‘ pure table.’ 

Ver. 5. Priests in the Temple profaned the Sabbath by labour in 
preparing fire for the sacrifice and performing the whole Temple service. 

Ver. 7. Hosea vi. 6. 

Ver. 8. In Mark we have further, ‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.’ 

Ver. to. ‘His hand withered,’—paralysed or affected by atrophy. 
‘Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day?’ Question reveals a shocking 
state of mind. Ought rather to ask, ‘Is it lawful to do anything dz¢ heal 
on the Sabbath day ?’ . 


Lesson Subject: The Boon of Sunday. 


While pointing out the wrong reasons often given for Sunday observ- 
ance, the teacher should remind his class that there are right reasons 
which urge us to Sunday rest and worship. Sunday not a command- 
ment, but a przvzlege ; not a duty, but a boon to be prized. Sunday roots 
itself not in a fourth commandment, but in the necessities of human 
nature. (1) Sunday is a physical need,—the need of rest from hard, 
wearing labour. Sunday a great humanitarian institution. In these 
fevered times, when men are toiling like slaves in a second Egypt, amidst 
the hard struggle for existence, what a peace it is to have a little time set 
free from all this grind and pressure of business. Sunday comes with the 
benediction of rest to over-worked men and women, and when their 
bodies are rested, their minds and spirits have a tendency to come right. 
How sweet it is to put the shop, the market, the factory, the plough, and 
the anvil away from us for one day in the week: to forget the worries of 
money-getting, and to let the rest of Sunday ‘ Knit up the ravell’d sleeve 
of care.’ (2) Sunday is a soctal need. Sunday is the time when men have 
leisure to cultivate and renew friendships. It is the great day of family 
gatherings and home re-unions. Members of the same family who, owing 
to the pressure of business, hardly see each other during the week, realise 
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on Sunday the ties of home and blood. Many a father would scarcely 
know his own children, but for the blessed interruption of Sunday—the 
only day in the week when he takes his little ones on his knees and has 
time for their confidences. It is on Sunday a man goes to call on his 
sick relative. It is a boon in the opportunity it affords for social inter- 
course ; it is the festal day of the home. More than that, in its religious 
offices, in its prayer and praise, it increases the feeling of brotherhood to 
an untold degree. This leads to point (3), Sunday is @ sfiritual need. 
The day of the least physical toil is the day best suited for taking stock of 
our own moral condition and for thoughts of God. We all need the help 
that is to be found in stated times of worship. It is true any day is the 
Lord’s day as well as Sunday, but unless we make Sunday specially so, it 
may be doubted whether any of our days will be redeemed from world- 
liness. Men say every day ought to be a Sunday. So it ought. But 
unless we focus our religious thoughts and feelings specially on one day 
above the others, the others are likely to have no religion in them at all. 
Without some reminders and questions, without some times and seasons 
and forms we drift into forgetfulness and carelessness. ‘Every day will 
do’ becomes ‘ Any day will do, and finally, ‘No day.’ We need a day 
apart in which the spirit may be braced in a purer atmosphere. 

Sunday, then, is for rest, love, and worship. We ought jealously to 
guard it from intrusion. Sunday boating, Sunday tennis, Sunday billiards, 
Sunday skating, are not indeed sins; nay, in the name of Christian 
Liberty we contend that they are lawful. But, while ‘all things are law- 
ful, all are not expedient.’ It is not expedient to use Sunday for lower 
ends, when it is all too limited for its best uses. Is one day in the week 
too much to give some of it to meditation on the great things of Truth, 
Righteousness, Love, and the Kingdom of God? Let us keep this boon 
from dissipation, from frivolity, from the ordinary work and the ordinary 
sports of life. Let us keep it for sacred purposes—to cultivate friendship 
with God and man. JOSEPH Woop. 


WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-SUBJECTS, IN OUTLINE. 


(36).—The Acts of the Apostles. 
Golden Text: ‘ We ought to obey God, rather than men? —Acts v. 29. 


Next to the stories about Christ, there was nothing that would be so 
much talked about, among the little bands of Christians who formed the 
earliest churches, as the stories of the apostles, of how they had begun 
their work after the Crucifixion, and had gone here and there preaching, 
and had been beaten or imprisoned. The book of ‘Acts’ is a collection 
of these stories, mostly relating to Peter, to which has been added a long 
account of the conversion of Paul, and of his missionary journeyings. 
The opening verses of the Acts, compared with Luke 1. 1-4, shew 
that the collection was made by the same writer who had already 
collected the narratives of Christ into the gospel called the ‘Gospel 
according to Luke’—but whether this was really Luke, the companion of 
Paul, who so often writes ‘we’ in the stories of Paul, many learned men 
are doubtful. It does not really matter. There we have, anyhow, the 
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earliest accounts of how Christ’s followers kept together, and went forth 
into the world, and while we have to allow for some exaggeration here 
and there, they give us a very living picture of the faith and courage 
which was in them. The spirit all through is that of the Golden Text, 
which comes in in one of the most interesting stories (Acts v. 12-42). 


(37)-—The Epistles—or Letters—of Paul. 


Golden Text: ‘See with what large letters I am writing unto you 
with mine own hand.’—Gal, vi. 11 (A corrected Version). 

Paul’s letters are the very earliest Christian writings that we have,— 
earlier than the Gospels. 

How he came to write them. Talk about his wandering missionary 
life, and the little bands of converts that he left here and there,—and how 
he would have liked to go often and see them,—but could not—so he 
wrote to them. 

How his letters were written—dictated—to some ready scribe. Once 
we catch the scribe at work, putting in a message of his own, while Paul 
was thinking what he should say next (Rom. xvi. 22). 

Paul, however, always closed with a word or two in his own hand, in 
larger writing than that of his scribe—see the Golden Text: also z Cor. 
xvi. 21; and especially Co/oss. iv. 18 ;—tell the story which is recalled by 
these ‘bonds’—a soldier being always handcuffed to him day and night— 
and how Paul could not even write that salutation, without getting the 
soldier to lift his arm up to the table. 

“Some of the differences between Paul’s letters and ours :—always 
Paul put his name at the beginning of his letters. Turn to them and see 
if it was always so. 


(38).—The Letter to the Romans. 


Golden Text: ‘We know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God. —Rom., viii. 28 (part). 

Rome was the great centre of the ancient world, and many 
Christians must have gone there, and a little congregation had been 
formed. Paul would hear about them, and write this letter to them. 
Some of them were Jews, but some, also, were Gentiles, and between 
these two parties there were in Rome, and indeed almost everywhere, 
great disputes,—the Jews maintaining that Christ’s coming and kingdom 
were especially for them, and that these Gentiles, if they were to be 
admitted to Christ’s kingdom at all, must first become Jews. Paul was 
all the time trying to teach the larger truth, that if people really believed 
in Christ with their hearts, they were Christ’s people, no matter what they 
had been before. This is the great truth which he urges upon these 
Christians at Rome, but at the same time his letter to them has much 
more in it than this—many great and glorious sayings, like the Golden 
Text, and some whole chapters (read chap. xii. as a good illustration) full 
of the teachings of the New Life. One interesting thing in examining 
this letter is to see how it has several endings, ¢.¢., xv. 33, xvi. 20, xvi. 24 
and 27. As if Paul, after finishing his letter, kept remembering other 
things he wished to say, other greetings he wished to send. Or, it has 
been thought by some, that copies of the body of this letter were sent to 
several other churches, with different local messages in each case, and 
that finally these were all added on when the letter came to be precious 
as a Christian Scripture. 


SERVICES OF COMMON PRAYER ~ ati 


(39).—The First and Second Letters to the Corinthians. 


Golden Text: ‘Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity”—z Cor. xii. 13. | 


Paul lived nearly two years in-Corinth, which was the great trading 
city of the ancient world—a sort of Liverpool. He came there from 
Athens—the great university city—where, though he preached very 
eloquently (Acts xvii. 16-34), he left no church; those philosophers were 
poor soil! When he came to Corinth, he seems to have felt humbled by 
this failure just before (see 2 Cor. ii. 1-5); and there, preaching Christ with 
new simplicity and fervour, in the great business city he found ready hear- 
ing, and built up one of the strongest churches of the early Christian time. 

To this congregation at Corinth he wrote these two long letters, 
which are full of interesting passages, showing the character of the folk 
who were drawing in to Christianity. One very interesting passage is 
that in which he tells about the last supper of Christ, out of which the 
Communion had grown (z Cor. xi. 23-26). This is especially valuable 
because it was certainly written within 30 years of the time it tells of, 
long before any of the Gospels,—and is, in fact, a contemporary evidence 
for Christ, and for the crucifixion, and for the impression which Christ’s 
life and death had already made, which is absolutely sure. The noblest 
chapter in_the two Epistles is that on charity, or love (z Cor. xiii). I 
would have the class read it first as it stands, and then read again, 
changing ‘charity’ into ‘love’ all through,—see which they prefer, and 
make it clear what ‘charity’ means. BROOKE HERFORD. 


SERVICES OF COMMON PRAYER FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
PREPARED BY REV. FRANK WALTERS. 
Third Service, 
Hymn: ‘Now to our loving Father, God’ (z).! 
LESSON. 


ND seeing the multitudes, Jesus went up into a mountain ; and when 
he was set, his disciples came unto him; and he opened his mouth 
and taught them, saying— 
Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth. 
: Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness : for they 
shall be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God. 
ee are the peace-makers : for they shall be called the children 
of God. 
Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake : 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven; 
1 These numbers refer to the Sunday School Hymn Book, Essex Hall, London. 
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for so persecuted they the prophets which were before you.—Matthew 
Vv. I-12. 
Hymn: ‘Hear us, our Father’ (140). 


PRAYER. 
S| Responses are printed in ttaltcs. 


TERNAL God, we rejoice that we can come to Thee and call Thee 

our Father. Thou art so tender and compassionate that we do not 

fear to approach Thee, seeking the pardon which we need for our sins, 
and imploring Thy grace to help us to live purer and nobler lives. 

We beseech Thee to show us Thy mercy, and to grant us Thy 
Salvation. 

We bless Thee for the gift of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Elder 
Brother, through whose sacred words we have learnt to trust Thee as 
all-merciful. We thank Thee for the beauity of his life, the inspiration 
of his teaching, and the great love whereby he laid down his life a 
sacrifice. 

Our Father, help us to be faithful disciples of Thy Son; may we make 
our lives like his, and be willing to sacrifice ourselves to do Thy will and 
to serve our brethren. 

Oh God, may we ponder these utterances of Jesus, and gain the 
blessedness he promised. May we become humble, and meek, and 
merciful. May we hunger and thirst after righteousness and truth. May. 
Thy peace control our passions, and Thy purity cleanse our hearts from 
evil. 

So may we become conformed to the likeness of Thy Son. 

And when we are made free from the bondage of sin, grant that we 
may see Thy face and share Thy glory ; for Thy mercy’s sake. Aznen. 


LORD’S PRAYER. 
UR Father, which art in heaven; hallowed be Thy name. Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation ; 
but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Hymn: ‘There is beauty all around’ (262). 
ADDRESS. 
Hymn: ‘I hear a sweet voice ringing clear’ (278). 


BENEDICTION. 
HE Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our hearts 
and minds. The blessing of God, our heavenly Father, rest and 
abide with us, now, and for ever. Amen. 


Fourth Service. 
Hymn: ‘To thee, O God, in heaven’ (14). 
LESSON. 
O, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath 
no money ; come ye, buy and eat ; yea come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price. Wherefore do ye spend money for 
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that which is not bréad? and your Jabour for that which satisfieth 
not? Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good, and let 
your soul delight itself in fatness. 

Incline your ear and come unto me; hear, and your soul shall live. 

Seek ye the Lord while He may be found; call ye upon Him while 
He is near. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy 
upon him; and to our God, for .He will abundantly pardon. For My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways My ways saith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are My ways 
higher than your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts. 

For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater; 

So shall My word be that goeth forth out of My mouth: it shall not 
return unto Me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.—/sazah lv. 1-3, 6-11. 


Hymn : ‘Lead us, heavenly Father’ (163). 
PRAYER. 


W Responses are printed tn ttaltcs. 
UR Heavenly Father, Thou needest no words of ours to tell Thee 
our wants and to move Thy mercy. Thou art always seeking to 
‘give us Thy richest blessings. Our daily food and raiment are tokens 
of Thy providential care. But, above all, do we thank Thee for the 
revelation of thy truth to satisfy our longing souls. 

Give unto us the bread from heaven that we never more may hunger. 

And when our hearts aspire after diviner purity and larger love, then 
Thou dost bestow the gift of Thy spirit to quicken our natures into beauty 
and fruitfulness. 

Give unto us the living water that we never more may thirst. 

Oh send out Thy word of grace and love to all mankind, that, like 
refreshing rain from heaven, it may make the seeds of goodness to spring 
to life even in sinful and hopeless souls. May the unthankful and the 
evil be so touched by the message of Thy mercy, that they may return to 
Thee, and find the abundant pardon which they need. 

We beseech Thee to crown Thy word with power, and to hasten the 
coming of Thy Kingdom. 

And may we, by words of truth and deeds of goodness, help to speed 
the advent of that time, when all shall know Thee from the least unto the 
greatest, when this sinful world shall be redeemed from sin and become 
like the Paradise of God. Hasten the fulfilment of Thy promises, and 
hear our prayers, for Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


LORD’S PRAYER. 


UR Father, which art in heaven; hallowed be Thy name. Thy king- 

dom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven 

Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we 

forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation ; 

but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Hymn : ‘O the Father’s hands are helping’ (234). 


2t4 THE GREAT WONDER-WORKER 


ADDRESS. 
Hymn: ‘Again to Thee our Guardian God’ (390). 


BENEDICTION, 


HE Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our hearts 
and minds. The blessing of God, our heavenly Father, rest and 
abide with us, now, and forever. Amen. 


THE GREAT WONDER-WORKER. 


DARE say some of you have seen a conjurer and the curious tricks 

he did. To-day, I am going to tell you about a very wonderful con- 

jurer, the sun. It is he that gives us light. I wonder whether any of you 

have seen him rise; you have all seen him set. Sometimes at sunset 

there is a lovely red light in the sky, and he looks like a ball of fire as he 
gradually sinks down out of our sight. 

If it were not for the sun, it would be always night. Isn’t that a 
wonderful conjuring trick to turn night into day? 

Another thing the sun gives us is warmth ; without him we should be 
so,cold that we could not live. It is he that melts the ice back again into 
water. Then he conjures beautiful flowers out of dull-looking bulbs and 
seeds, and he makes lovely green leaves come out of dry-looking brown 
branches. How bright he is! It makes our eyes ache to look at him. 
People who want to learn all they can about him look at him through 
smoked glass, that makes his light appear less bright to their eyes. 

In the winter time, when snow is on the ground, and when it is very 
cold, you run home from school and warm your cold little fingers at the 
fire; it is the sun that is warming you! But how did he get into the fire? 
I will tell you—but you must come an imaginary excursion with me to a 
big forest, which existed a long time ago. Do you see those big trees, and 
those curious-looking plants? (Picture.) It was the sun that made them 
grow. After a long time a very curious and wonderful change took place ; 
the trees in this forest were gradually turned into the black stuff we call 
coal, and somehow managed to keep, bottled up as it were, some of the 
sun’s warmth. Doesn’t it seem wonderful ? 

Now before we go home we will learn two verses about the sun :— 


The sun gets up in the morning, 
And fills our world with.light ; 
His work is to keep on shining 
Till at eve he goes from our sight. 


So we will be up in the morning 
And work while the sun gives light ; 
We all have duties, which bear us 
Through day to the peace of night. 


F, M. SQUIRRELL. 
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STORIES OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


IV.—DIAMOND AND SAPPHIRE. 


‘ CAN’T bear to think of it!’ said Mrs. Smith, the landlady, ‘that 
child is as certain sure to grow up bad as he can be.’ 

She was looking out of the window at a man who had just come to 
live in her house with his little son. Tom Berry was not a bad man to 
judge from his appearance. He spoke gently, and was always civil and 
ready to help any one he could; he paid Mrs. Smith’s bill regularly, and 
was very kind to his little boy Tom, but he kept a billiard saloon, and 
thought nothing of cheating his customers every night. 

Little Tom was seven years old, and as long as he could remember 
he had lived in a lodging-house of some kind, and spent the days always 
at the billiard saloon. His father was fond of him, and liked to have him 
always about, and the men who came to play billiards were fond of the 
little fellow too, and pleased at the quick way in which he learnt anything 
they taught him. 

They taught him a good many things altogether, how to sing vulgar 
songs, how to say bad words, and how to understand and laugh at the 
way in which his father cheated. This was the kind of life which little 
Tom led till he was seven years old. 

Durl was sitting outside his jewel caves one day in the sunshine, when 
the West Wind alighted suddenly beside him. 

‘Durl!’ he said, ‘I have told ‘you of little Tom, whom I expected you 
would soon have to visit. A message has come for you to-day. The 
Master wishes the little boy to grow up good, so he sends him a great 
gift through you. Fly to earth at once, and take with you the stones that 
are the sign of perfect innocence of the soul.’ 

Durl jumped up and hurried into the caves. He had often looked at 
the stones the West Wind had told him to take, and wished he could 
use them, for he thought there were none others half so beautiful. One 
was a sapphire—a deep bright blue—and the other a diamond, so 
brilliantly clear and sparkling when the light fell on it that Durl was 
almost dazzled. 

It did not take him long to fly to earth, and he soon arrived in the 
narrow, dirty street where Tom Berry kept his billiard saloon. In the 
country it was a glorious spring day, but here in this big town, the sun- 
shine only made everything look dirtier than usual. Durl looked round 
him with great displeasure. For a moment he thought of flying straight 
back to Scintilata, but then he remembered how sorry the Master would 
be if he did not obey orders, and he remembered too, what the West 
Wind had told him of little Tom. 

Just then he caught sight of him. Some great packing cases had been 
left standing empty in the street till it was convenient to take them away, 
and little Tom, finding the saloon too hot and noisy on this sunny day, 
had come out into the street in search of fresh air, and had made himself 
a little nest in one of them. It was standing on its side, and little Tom 
had scraped together all the straw and shavings that were lying about, 
and found they were so comfortable to lie upon that he had gone to sleep. 
He was a very pale little boy, whose face was not always quite so clean 
as it might have been, and whose clothes were worn and ragged. 

But he was smiling in his sleep, and he looked so pretty and young 
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lying there on the straw, with a ray of sunshine falling through a crack in 


the packing-case on to his soft brown hair. 

Durl paused a moment, and wondered if this could really be the little 
Tom who had lived in such a bad place, and among such dishonest men 
ever since he was a baby. 

The West Wind blew lightly on his ear to tell him this was the child, 
and Durl softly pressed the sapphire and diamond on his closed eyes. 
Little Tom never stirred as the small air-spirit hovered round him, but at 
that moment there was given him a priceless gift, that of perfect innocence 
of the soul. 

He woke up presently, and went back to the billiard saloon; he did 
not seem different, but from that day the bad words he heard, and the 
dishonest tricks he saw passed over him without hurting him, for he was 
innocent. 

Little by little his father began to see that there was something better 


in life than cheating and dishonesty, and what showed it to him was that 


his little son was so innocent, he was ashamed to let him know how bad 
his father was. 

And so little Tom grew up, and Mrs. Smith’s prophecy did not come 
true after all. 

‘I can’t make it out!’ she said one day, ‘Little Tom’s eyes were always 
pretty, but now they are so beautiful, everyone who sees him speaks about 
them. They look up at you so sweet and innocent, and besides that, they 
are as blue as sapphires, and they twinkle just hke diamonds.’ 

° FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


DREAMING AND DOING. 


Dreaminc is pleasant, I know, my boy; 
Dreaming is pleasant, I know. 
To dream of that wonderful, far-off day 
When you'll be a man, and have only to say 
To this one and that one, ‘Do that and do this,’ 
While your wishes fulfilment never shall miss, 
May fill you with pleasure; but deeper the joy 
Of doing a thing yourself, my boy,— 
Of doing a thing yourself. 


Dreaming is pleasant, I know, my girl ; 
Dreaming is pleasant, I know. 
To dream of that far-off, wonderful day 
When you'll be a queen, and hold full sway 
Over hearts that are loyal, and kind, and just, 
While your sweet ‘If you please’ will mean ‘ You must!’ 
May fill you with joy; but you'll find pleasure’s pearl 
In doing for others yourself, my girl,— 
In doing for others yourself. 


—William S, Lord, in the Independent, U.S.A, 
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